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TOO LATE. 
WHat silence we keep year after year 
With those who are most near to us and dear ; 
We live beside each other day by day, 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full sweet word that lie’s just in our reach, 
Beneath the common-place of common speech. 


Then out of sight and out of reach they go— 

These close familiar friends who loved us so! 

And sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness, and sore bereft, 

We think, with vain regret, of some fond word 
That once we might have said and they have heard. 


For weak and poor the love that we expressed 
Now seems, beside the vast sweet unexpressed, 
And slight the deeds we did to those undone, 
And small the service spent to treasure won, 
And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 


This is the cruel cross of life, to be 

Full visioned only when the ministry 

Of death has been fulfilled and in the place 

Of some dear presence is but empty space, 

What recollected services can then 

Give consolation for the might have been ? 
—Selected. 


“THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS.” 

Ir I were asked, ‘‘ what is the creed of the Society of 
Friends?” I should reply, according to my under- 
standing of it, “it is‘the Trutb as it is in Jesus.’ ” 
Pilate inquired of the blessed Son of God, “ what is 
Truth?” Jesus having said unto him, “ Tu this end 
was I born and for this cause came | into the world 
that I should bear witness unto the Truth,” itis a fair 
inference that He referred to His life and precepts as 
the exemplification of Truth. The simplicity of the 
“Truth as it is in Jesus” is an expression we often 
use, believing there is abundant evidence in Scripture 
to show that the way of Truth and holiness is so sim- 
ple and easy to be understood by every rational, obe- 
dient mind, that “ Tne way-faring man though a fool 
shall not err therein.” 

It is designed that all men should obey the Truth, 
all are called but all do not obey. If Truth is easily 
understood and obeyed, why is it that so many 
live to all appearance in a state of disobedience? 
Those who do not live in conformity with Truth, 
must be either ignorant of its requirements, or 
wilfully disobedient to them. It will not do for us 
to plead ignorance. God has created ns with immor- 
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tal souls, and we have no right to deny that He has 
given us the power of communion with Him. He 
has certainly placed within us a witness of Himself, 
teaching us what is right and what is wrong. In the 
earliest account we have in the Scriptures of the 
existence of man, it is said that God created Adam 
and Eve and placed them in the Garden of Eden. 
He laid down a law, giving to Adam a commandment, 
saying: “Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat ; but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
Disregarding the express command of God, exer- 
cising the freedom of the will, and yielding to the 
control of their selfish nature, they soon suffered the 
judgment God had preordained for disobedience. 
The same law was repeated to Cain. “If thou doest 
well shalt thou not be accepted; if thou doest not 
well sin lieth at the door.” Adam sinned when the 
opportunity occurred. So we sin, and so we suffer 
the penalty of sin, and we can only be restored 
througb our obedience to Christ in us. My friends, 
I put it to every one present whether it is not as true 
now, as it was then, that sin comes from disobeying 
the spiritual law, through the self-will of man. We 
believe that God is unchangeable, that His laws are 
eternal ; the great spiritual laws that govern us being 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Obedience 
to them brings life and peace, and disobedience suf- 
fering and death. How strange it appears, when we 
calmly reflect upon it, that the prejudices of educa- 
tion are so often permitted to cast aside the influence 
of our better impressions and prevent our yielding to 
the light of truth. I believe that the revelation of 
God’s will to man will never conflict with the “ Truth 
as it is in Jesus,” as it fell from his lips according to 
the record of the Scriptures. I believe that he was 
the perfect manifestation of God in the flesh to the 
children of men, and I do not suppose there are any 
Christian professors who would come into conflict 
with me in this testimony. They will, I think, say 
amen to what I have said in regard to the Holy pre- 
cepts and the pure and sinless life of Christ. Yet we 
find the professed Christian world with its gifted in- 
tellects, great intelligence, and high education, in- 
stead of calling men together upon these, as the sim- 
ple basis of eternal truth, and requiring of them con- 
formity of life to this only real and true code, have 
gone into the formation of creeds and sects claiming 
the name of Christ, but without manifesting the 
fruits of his spirit, arraying themselves in opposition 
to each other, and indulging in bitter hatreds, ani- 
mosities, and strife. Past history shows the record 
of this fact in letters of blood. Although in the pres- 
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ent day there is great advancement in the spirit of 
toleration, there still exist unchristian prejudices 
amongst the different sects toward each other, and 
toward those who have not been drawn to connect 
themselves with any organization for religious pur- 
poses. These latter may be prevented from such a 
step because they, understanding what the profes- 
sion of a Christian life requires, behold such gross in- 
consistencies in many of those who make it. I be- 
lieve there have been and now are many calling 
themselves members of the Christian Church, who 
through the abuse of their profession have occasioned 
doubts and skepticism in the minds of others. 

The Church of God is universal. It is neither 
confined to, nor does it exclude, members of the 
sects. It is broad as the universe; wherever there is 
a human mind there it may be found. I wish not to 
be understood as speaking against the members of 
any religious organization because of differences of 
opinions, but against the error of those who resting 
in educational opinions, do not appear to comprehend 
that a righteous life must be built upon the “ Truth 
as it isin Jesus.” These may be likened unto those 
who in His day made broad their phylacteries and 
wide the hem of their garments. They adopt relig- 
ious dogmas and creeds, trusting to their professed 
knowledge of the theory of religion without exacting 
the necessity of conformity of life with the religion 
of Christ. "T'was such Jesus denounced as pretend- 
ers of religion, who sought a great name amongst 
men and unto whom He declared “woe unto you 
scribes, pharisees, hypocrites, for ye devour widow’s 


houses, and for a pretense make long prayers: there- 
fore ye shall receive the greater damnation.” 
There is no other salvation than that which is in 


Christ Jesus. When the Pharisees demanded of 
Him when the Kingdom of God should come, he an- 
swered them, and said: “ The Kingdom of God com- 
eth not with observation. Neither shall they say Lo 
here! or Lo there! for behold the Kingdom of God 
is within you.” He who finds not the Kingdom of 
God within himself in this state of being, I do not 
believe will find it hereafter. How can it be other- 
wise, if be is a child of the Devil, the instrument of 
his own lusts, the servant of his own unsanctified 
will, of the very nature which crucified Jesus? How 
can he expect when the wonderful separation takes 
place between the spirit and the earthly tabernacle, 
to reign with Christ in glory in his Father’s King- 
dom? The experience of this mortal life forbids it. 
Men are known here by their fruits. We gather not 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thietles. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. We find abundant illustra- 
tions of this law all around us in the works of nature, 
teaching in asimple way great truths to the soul. 

We are not a people that deny Christ, but our 
faith requires conformity of life to the “ Truth as it is 
in Jesus.” Christ did not teach sectism, but he 
called the members of all sects and of no sect to fol- 
low Him. He condemned the spirit of sect in His 
teaching of the Good Samaritan, and chose one upon 
whom the Jews looked as an outcast or infidel, as an 
exemplar of the love of God. While the Priest and 








the Levite shunned the poor man who had fallen 
amongst thieves, this good man went to him and 
bound up his wounds, poured in the oil and the wine, 
and took care of him. This teaching is now, as it 
was then, a reproof to all who trust in a high profes- 
sion without the experience of the redeeming love of 
God. 

Either through willfulness or ignorance, our 
Friends are accused of not believing the Scriptures. 
The charge is a false one. Whilst we do not call 
them the word of God, we accept them as the work 
of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit upon the minds 
of holy men. We rely upon them as certain evidence 
of the great fundamental truth we hold, viz.: the im- 
mediate teaching of the word of God to us now as 
well as to those who wrote them, giving us not only 
a right understanding of their truth, but directing us 
as we live near to it, in all the affairs of life. 

There may be those here of various denomina- 
tions of Christians. It is often my desire and prayer 
that the day may soon come when only Christ, who 
redeems man from the power of sin, may be taught 
in the churches. God regards not the man of wealth 
or high position amongst men, as entitled to his pe- 
culiar favor. He is the loving Father of his children 
and they who fear him and work righteousness, are 
accepted of him. Oh, for |that day when we can 
humbly and simply mingle together as did our Lord 
and his disciples, when the rich and the poor bow 
down together in spirit before Him who is the maker 
of usall! At the birth of theinfant Jesus the heav- 
enly host proclaimed “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace good will toward men,” and the 
angel declared to the shepherds, “ Fear not, for be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day, 
in the city of David. a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

Why is it that the professed Christian church pre- 
sents the aspect that it does? The “ Evangelical Al- 
liance” has made an effort to gather in one, the 
“ Evangelical Church,” as they style themselves, in a 
broad spirit of Christianity, but denied their plat- 
form to those sects who could not accept certain be- 
liefs in common with themselves. One member of 
the Alliance, an Episcopalian, was by others of his 
sect denounced as erratic for partaking with a Pres- 
byterian of the emblematic communion of the bread 
and wine. Is it becoming brethren in Christ, to 
make such an act a subject of contention? Surely 
there is not much breadth in such Christianity. 
Christians who have known the true spiritual com- 
munion, and the baptism of the fire and the Holy 
Spirit, will not fault one another for either submit- 
ting or omitting to observe these outward ordi- 
nances. He who partakes of them outwardly, ex- 
pressing to the world that he has known them in- 
wardly and spiritually, without having such knowl- 
edge, stamps himself with hypocrisy. So we, with 
our simple faith, in our quiet mode of worship, pro- 
fessing to seek communion with God in spirit and 
in truth, must beware lest our hearts are far from 
him. 

I hope there is not one person present who does 











not desire to be called after the blessed name of 
Christ. Let us all enter into a serious examination 
of ourselves, and see whether our belief in Him is 
such as He requires of us, and know whether we are 
of the right spirit. Jesus distinguished clearly be- 
tween a theoretical and a practical belief. 

We are without excuse if we do not obey the laws 
that God reveals to us. Where there is no law there 
is no transgression. No man has a right to condemn 
another and cast him off because of a difference of 
opinion. Man cannot save his brother. There is but 
one Saviour. But we may be the meansin the hands 
of God of awakening a brother lest he sleeps the 
sleep of death. If we refuse to obey when thus re- 
quired, we seal our owncondemnation. We all need 
the mercy and forgiveness of God. 

There is not a church in existence that does not 
need more Christian life amongst its members, more 
of the vital spirit of Christ. It is this alone which 
can make us honest in the sight of God and truthful 
and loving one toward another. It is this which 
will enable us to understand and obey the teaching 
of the Saviour in his sermon on the Mount, that 
grand illustration of Christian duties which some 
call the morality of Christianity, but which are the 
very essence of the Gospel. These must be displayed 
in our daily life. “ Whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; and 
the rain descended, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house, and it fell not; for it was founded 
upon arock. And every one that heareth these say- 
ings of mine and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a-foolish man which built his house upon the 

sand; and the rain descended and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house, and 
it fell; and great was the fall of it.” There can be 
no misunderstanding this declaration. The obstacle 
to obedience is the selfish will of man, the will which 
crucified Christ and now rejects the counsels of God. 
Let us then submit ourselves to the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the spirit of Christ and all will be well. 

How much time has been wasted in speculations 
and contentions about the origin of sin. I know the 
origin of sin, and who has not found it within him- 
self. We have no occasion to place it upon another, 
like the wilful child, when charged with wrong, 
wishes to shield himself by saying another instigated 
him. As Adam suffered for his sin, so we suffer ; as 
Christ becomes our resurrection and our life, so we 
triumph over sin. The doorof heaven is open. The 
Gospel of salvation is free. How dare we say we be- 
lieve unless we obey? Works are the evidence of 
Faith. “Faith without works is dead.” Every one 

of us must work out our soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling before God. I think most of the systems 
of religion in the present day are wrong in restricting 
the ministry to one person employed for that pur- 
pose ; many of these are pure and upright men; but 
I believe as the mass of the people dwell closer to the 
divine life within them, many would be called to de- 
clare to others of the goodness and mercy of God. 
Holy women, inspired by the Holy Spirit, would also 
be permitted to obey its voice, and we should hail 
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with joy the breathing of the Divine Spirit even from 
a little child. 
Surely, my friends, we need more of conformity 


of life in the churches with the “ Truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MATERIALISM IN MODERN SCIENCE. 


A Frtenp said to the writer that after a recent lecture 
at an important scientific institution, a group of 
young women had gathered around the lecturer, and 
they were questioning him eagerly on some addi- 
tional points. One pressed him for his views as to 
the account given by the book of Genesis of the Crea- 
tion and drew from him that he did not consider that 
the details found there, literally understood, could be 
made to square with the disclosures of scientific in- 
vestigation. “Then,” said one, very earnestly, “ the 
Bible and Science differ?” ‘ Yes,” he replied; “as 
to that, they do.” “ Well,” she cried, and turned 
away, “I will trust, then, to the Bible account!” 

The incident may serve to introduce my subject, 
which relates to an aspect of the scientific and relig- 
ious discussion of the time: The spread of Material- 
ism by the unguarded study of Science. 

It can hardly have been overlooked by any ob- 
server of the scientific spirit of the day that it is es- 
sentially materialistic in its temper and its methods. 
What is meant by “ materialistic?” It is that the 
scientific investigators undertake to deal only with 
matter,—not spirit; that they endeavor to account 
for all that wesee by natural,—not supernatural,—ex- 
planations ; that they set aside as “ unknowable,” and 
therefore unscientific, all systems which cannot be 
tested by the senses. I say this is the temper and 
the method of scientific inquiry, generally. Given 
force and enthusiasm by men like Darwin and Hux- 
ley, it could not well be different. 

Naturally and necessarily, when one believes only 
in matter, he loses his spiritual sense. He first ques- 
tions, then doubts, then despairs. And this is what 
the world,—the best informed, the best “ cultured ” 
world,—of to-day is doing in a very large degree. It 
is despairing. Some of our best observers have said, 
and their saying was recognized at once as true, that 
this is a gloomy, rather than a hopeful age: it is 
pessimistic in its view; there is not the buoyancy of 
faith, or even of hope. The young woman who was 
talking to the professor at the Academy felt this, 
without perhaps analyzing her own feelings. When 
she found that the lecturer proposed to overthrow 
what she had built her belief upon,—though too 
much upon the letter, too outwardly, I should say,— 

she preferred to abide in the old thought, and to re- 
tain the comforts and encouragements which she as- 
sociated with it. But the devoted searcher after 
Truth cannot do this; he must push on, and he must 
believe the evidence which his candid investigations 
disclose, and, influenced by the great minds who give 
direction to science in our day, the trend of his ideas 
now isthat “Allthings come by nature,”—that there is 
first protoplasm, then the lowest organisms, then 
higher, then still higher, at last man, and that while 
he may not discover the origin of protoplasm, he can 
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explain by natural and material methods all the 
phenomena of life’s development. 

It is true that some perceive the points where this 
Materialistic Science fails. It does not explain, even 
if you accept all the theory of Evolution and its 
consequences, how the principle of Life originates. 
There are things inert, and there are things vital: 
whence, then, comes Vitality? Nobody knows who 
studies the subject by materialistic methods. The 
origin of protoplasm defies Darwin. And so, too, 
does the origin of the laws by which Evolution pro- 
ceeds. Why are these laws as they are? They ap- 
pear beneficent, not malevolent ; who, then, inspired 
them beneficently? And here Science confesses its 
ignorance. It cannot discover, by its senses, whence 
came the tendency to develop upward. There is no 
way of observing, even with the keenest microscope, 
the spirit that is in Life. 

Seeing, then, how little, after all, Science can do 
for us, if we are to receive it as mere earthy Material- 
ism, we prefer to take and use it in a better form. 
Science does great things for the world,in overthrow- 
ing the error that is parent to superstition, and pre- 
judice, and persecution. Science learned that the 
earth was round, not flat; that it revolved around 
the sun, and not reverse-wise; and it pnt down by 
the light of its discoveries that cruelty which would 
have sent Galileo to the stake had he not denied his 
own knowledge, and which did burn Savonarola and 
many more. For us, who love the liberty of the 
Truth, the patient, earnest, unfailing labors of stu- 
dents of natural phenomena have done a great work. 
Without them we might be,—so far as we can judge, 
we certainly would be,—slaves still to the super- 
stitious thought of the Dark Ages. It was necessary, 
as Peter admonished his flock, that as in Faith there 
should be found Virtue, so Virtue should be fortified 
by Knowledge. Given the perception and the reason 
of man, it was obvious that they were meant by the 
Power which gave them,—whether material or super- 
natural,—for a just and fit use. 

Let me try to gather up, then, the threads of this 
portion of my dissertation. It is meant to caution 
the unwary student of Science against the slough of 
Materialism. It is meant to point out that the ten- 
dency of present scientific investigation is in that 
direction; to call the attention of the student of 
Biology and Ethnology to the inadequacy of material- 
istic explanation; and toshow him that even on ac- 
cepted scientific principles, he is obliged to look above 
and beyond what the physical senses take cognizance 
of. The mind of man cannot conceive, in any other 
than a supernatural way, the origin of what we see 
and know around us. There must be a Great Cause 
which the microscope does not reach. And if we 
decide thus-wise, then our philosopby can no longer 
be a mere materialism ; we revert to our dependence 
upon a Supreme Being who originated Life and 
framed its laws. The young woman who turned 
away sorrowful, rather clinging to the literal story of 
Genesis than yielding her Biblical faith, might return 
to her scientific study, if she simply would be confi- 
dent that whatever is true is in harmony with Truth, 
and would see that the great and only need is to 
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avoid half-truths and plausible delusions,—to differ- 
entiate the light from the ignis fatuus. 

It is here, indeed, that Science itself owes it to it- 
self not to narrow its own ground. There is a sci- 
ence greater than that of the physical senses. Men 
have always felt, if they could not see or touch, its 
phenomena, Thestudent of outward nature, however 
sincere he may be, and however faithful he may mean 
to be, is doing violence to his own work if he per- 
suade himself, or persuade his followers, to reject all 
but the evidences of matter. For he puts it, then, in 
conflict with the inner, the intuitive, the enduring 
sense, which every human creature in some degree 
has, and which will govern him, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the end. Perhaps there have been 
sceptics who lived and died firm in scepticism,—but 
how many? And to what good? Upon the narrow- 
est ground, Faith is best, for even if the sceptic were 
right, it would be no more than unnecessary, while 
if he be wrong, how fatal theerror! So, that, return- 
ing nearer to our theme, if science should choose to 
consider itself nothing but material, it then divorces 
itself from the higher and more universal direction 
of human thought, and it becomes as perishable as 
the organisms of earth with which it chooses to deal. 
It deprives itself of interest and importance which 
otherwise it would have, and it becomes by so much 
a lower, a narrower, a more unworthy pursuit. 

And more than that: despair is intolerable. 
Better, mankind have said from the beginning, to be- 
lieve fables than to be without hope. Where one is 
content to regard himself as begun and ended here,— 
as “ perishing as the beasts perish,”—multitudes turn 
to superstition rather thanthat. In the long run ma- 
terialistic science will fail. The revolt of undisci- 
plined minds, as well as of the highest minds, is sure. 
The world can endure pessimism only for a time, 
and it will rather indulge in the rapture of unreason- 
able hope than doubt altogether that there is any 
Gospel of Glad Tidings. When Science denies rela- 
tionship with the supernatural she invites mankind 
to repudiate her, and to take up emotion instead of 
knowledge. She suggests her own insufficiency, and 
repels the very participation in her work, which if it 
be the Truth, the great Truth, ought to, be hearty, 
glad, and universal. 

To the student of science, then, I would say: Take 
heed of your ground. Scan your work. Follow no 
teacher or lecturer, implicitly. Especially guard 
your convictions when his words, or his logic, tells 
you that we can know nothing save by the physical 
senses,—that Science is necessarily material,—and 
when he proposes that you adjust your philosophy 
of life to this doctrine. For as it is a vital change 
from the doctrine of the supernatural, so, too, it in- 
volves a wide range of changes in your attitude. Not 
only the Fatherhood of the Divine is overset, but 
even the Brotherhood of mankind, for Philanthro- 
py is put upon a plane so low that it can but feebly 
claim our effort. H. M. J. 


Happiness must be cultivated. It is like charac- 
ter. It is not a thing to be let safely alone for a mo- 


_ ment, or it will run to weeds.—E. S. Phelps. 





OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 
Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 

Yearly Meetings of Friends for New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania, held alternately at Burlington and 

Philadelphia. 

1687. Reccommended, that a diligent and Chris- 
tian care be continued to keep up your respective 
meetings, that no slackness or coldness may enter 
any, but that all may be kept fresh and thriving in 
the Truth. 

1694. We are sensible that one great hurt is the 
late coming to meetings, and that all that walk dis- 
orderly should be tenderly dealt withal, in the same 
love wherewith God has loved us, but if they cannot 
be reclaimed they ought to be denied and Truth 
cleared. 

1695. Advised, that such as come late to meet- 
ings, or when come there, fall asleep or be restless, 
or not stay in the meeting, but go forth or otherwise 
demean themselves unbecoming our Holy profession, 
that as soon as meeting is over they be admonished 
thereof by such as are appointed to take care of such 
things. 

1701. Advised, that all meetings orderly estab- 
lished be duly attended both on First-days and week- 
days, and that when met, all may know a traval and 
right exercise of mind which will repel all indispo- 
sition. 

1706. Advised, that all Friends keep constantly 
both to First-day and week-day meetings, and therein 
diligently wait upon the Lord with fervent desires 
and cries in spirit, after the enjoyment of his blessed 
Presence, that so all heaviness of soul may vanish 
and drowsiness be done away. 

1710. The counsel of this meeting is that the 
Friends of that meeting, where such persons dwell, 
or any other adjacent (who neglect their duty in 
coming to meetings), do still continue in a Christian 
spirit to labor with them yet farther from time to time. 

1719. Advised, that such be dealt with as fre- 
quently neglect, and do not in due time attend meet- 
ings, those on the week-days as well as on the First- 
days, but stay away on light, trivial, or ordinary oc- 
casions. 

1723. We advise in tender love, that all Friends, 
when they come to their religious worship, may 
know a travail and right exercise of spirit, which will 
drive away all drowsiness and indisposition of mind, 
so will God have the worship of his own establishing. 

1724. Several times advices have been given toa 
diligent attending First-day and week-day meetings. 
Yet to our grief there is now too much cause earn- 
estly to renew the advice, which we tenderly do, and 
beseech all Friends that though such meetings are 
sometimes held in silence, yet they will not neglect 
their attendance at those meetings. 

1734. We exhort all Friends to be diligent in at- 
tending of meetings for worship on First-day and 
other days of the week, not suffering any slight pre- 


tense to worldly business to occasion our absence | 


from them. 

1737. Let all Friends be advised to a constant 
and diligent attendance of religious meetings, rev- 
erently to wait upon God. 
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1739. It being moved to this meeting that divers 
under our profession not only neglect the assembling 
of themselves together ‘for the worship of God, but 
contend against that necessary duty, this meeting re- 
commends it to the quarterly and monthly meetings 
where such persons reside, speedily to deal with, and 
disown those persons unless they shall repent of their 
evil conduct and acknowledge the same to the meet- 
ing. 

1740. This meeting declares it as their sense that 
such persons who neglect the assembling of them- 
selves together for the worship of God, and contend 
against that necessary duty, and refuse to give satis- 
faction for such, their misconduct be publicly testi- 
fied against asin cases of public scandal. 

1746. We exhort all toa Christian exercise and 
zeal in the performance of worship to Almighty 
God. 

1760. And as it appears in the reports brought 
up to this meeting that there is a neglect and devia- 
tion in some from that ancient and honorable prac- 
tice of meeting together on week-days for the worship 
of Him that lives forever; it would be a matter of 
comfort that there might be a general amendment in 
this respect. 

1763. The minute from Philadelphia Quarter, re- 
questing the advice of this meeting “ how far to pro- 
ceed after having dealt with such persons who wholly 
neglect attending meetings for public worship,” be- 
ing deliberately considered ;—this meeting again 
earnestly desires that Friends: in their respective 
meetings would early extend their brotherly love 
and care in visiting such—and where they find their 
friendly admonitions slighted the Monthly Meeting 
after due deliberation, may testify against such as 
persons regardless of their religious duty. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 11. 
THIRD MonrH 16, 1890. 
THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.—Luke 5: 10. 
Read Luke 5: 1-11. 

Jesus is still in Galilee, and astonishing the people 
by his works, that seem so marvelous, and his words, 
so tender and kind to the penitent and sorrowing, 
and so full of denunciation for the self-righteous op- 
pressors and false-hearted priests and rulers of the 
people. The multitudes gathered from all the coun- 
try round about, and pressed to get near that they 
might listen to the gracious words which fell from 
his ‘lips. Many of the men who had ranged them- 
selves under his leadership and become his disciples, 
followed the occupation of fishermen, and had their 
homes near the shores of the lake, or sea, as it is 
variously called, upon which the city of Capernaum 
was located. It is this fact that associates Jesus so 
frequently with the sea-shore, the sea-coasts, and the 
circumstances connected with the tisherman’s life. 

He stood by the lake Gennesaret. This is another 
name by which the sea of Galilee is mentioned in 
the New Testament. In the Old Testament it is 
called the sea of Cinneroth. It is confusing to the 
reader unless this is clearly understood. These sev- 
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eral names are given, because, Ist, it is bordered on 
its western side by the province of Galilee; 2d, the 
city of Tiberias was built on its shore by the Ro- 
mans, and was a celebrated place ; 3d, at the north- 
east angle of the sea or lake there was a beautiful 
and fertile plain called Gennesaret; 4th, in the days 
of the conquest of Canaan there was a town called 
Cinneroth on or near its shore. The river Jordan 
flows through this sea. This region of the country 
was densely populated in the time of Jesus. The 
fertile soil, and the enormous fish product of the sea, 
gave profitable employment to all. 

He entered into one of the ships. That he might be 
the better heard by the people. The shore was slop- 
ing down to the water, and by ranging themselves 
up the incline in a semi-circle all would be able to 
hear what was said. 

Launch out. Go out into the deep waters. The 
nets were usually drawn near the land, and this com- 
mand of Jesus seemed at variance with their custom. 

Master. This is the first time the word which is 
translated master is used in the New Testament. Its 
meaning is prefect—one placed over others. 

At thy word. This shows the great confidence re- 
posed in Jesus. Though to cast the net in the deep 
sea was not the custom, yet as they had toiled long 
and caught nothing, Simon, in whose boat Jesus was, 
consented to make the trial. 

Their net brake. So great was the draught of fishes 
that it could not be managed, and their partners in 
the other ship had to be called to help them. This 
affords one of those beautiful lessons of faith with 


which the New Testament so abounds, showing that 
what seems most unpromising, if faithfully and trust- 
ingly persevered in, often brings the fullest and most 
satisfactory returns; it is eminently so in those 
things that relate to the soul-life. 

They forsook all and followed him. This gave evi- 
dence to these men that Jesus was indeed the Mes- 


siah. They were already attached to the person of 
Jesus, and the words that he spoke, the wisdom and 
power he manifested in his ministrations to the 
needy and afflicted, filled their souls with a longing 
desire to share with him the great work he had come 
to accomplish. This must have been powerful, and 
it so completely changed the course of their lives 
that it fulfilled the saying of Jesus to Simon Peter, 
“From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Doubt- 
less the work was still carried on as a means of liv- 
ing, but these dedicated men were willing to trust its 
execution to those who had worked with them, that 
they might give themselves wholly to the new,ser- 
vice to which they had been called. Here is an ex- 
ample worthy to be pondered by many in our own 
time. The call to be “fishers of men,” to takea 
more earnest part in the work of the Church, to make 
the things of the world secondary to the higher in- 
terest of the soul, has been heard in the secret cham- 
ber of many hearts that still balt between two opin- 
ions whether they shall take God at his word, or 
drag on trying to serve two masters. 


What he himself was Jesus believed the human 
race could be ;—that the life which he led, a life of 
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perfect love and obedience, was the only one which 
would ever bring peace and satisfaction to the soul 
of man. 

In Jesus we behold the ideal life that we all 
should lead. Since Jesus went about doing good, 
mankind have seen the blessedness of good works. 
Jesus ministered to the poor, consoled the sad-hearted, 
revealed God’s love for all mankind. He inaugur- 
ated the reign of universal love. 

With the life of Jesus before the minds of men, 
new spheres of duty have been constantly suggested 
to all who would be truly noble and truly great, so 
that practically, as well as in a spiritual sense, Jesus 
became the light of the world, the great example of 
leadership. 

George Fox and Elias Hicks will be remembered 
for their leadership in the discovery or uncovering 
of the truth, and for their noble service in its de- 
fense. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

As we endeavor to get the meaning of the lesson 
before us, we do not find it in the evidence afforded 
of the far-sightedness of Jesus concerning the 
“ Draught of Fishes,” nor in the promise made the 
disciples that they should from henceforth be “ fish- 
ers of men.” For ourselves, the great fact lies in the 
total surrender of these thrifty and prosperous men 
of nets and boats and the implements of their calling, 
under the powerful influence of the Divine word as 
spoken by Jesus. They were at once ready to leave 
to other hands the toiling at the nets, the oars, and 
trade in the market places. These duties could be 
performed by the men engaged with themselves in 
the arduous work. It might not always be so 
promptly, so intelligently performed, but they were 
willing to trust the same Holy Power that had been 
their support and confidence as often as they had 
been willing to take him at his word, and now, in 
this important crisis of their lives we find that when 
they bad brought their boats to land, they left all 
and followed him, [Jesus.]} 

While so full a surrender is not required now, any 
more than in the days of Jesus, from all to whom the 
blessings of the Gospel come with saving power, it is 
a question which each disciple must settle with his 
Lord to-day, as to the place he is called to fill in the 
service of the Church as well as in the spread of the 
“truth as it is in Jesus” among the people. The 
church needs leaders now as much as in any former 
age, and that it is lacking in true leadership is due to 
the unwillingness of very many called to leave the 
entangling things of the world, comparable to the 
nets, and give themselves more fully to Gospel work. 

Too often when the call comes, the answer “I pray 
thee have me excused” is the only response, and it 
is a most serious consideration which each soul dis- 
posed to be excused from service, must answer at the 
tribunal from which there is no appeal; for it is a law 
of the spiritual life as surely as it is a natural law, 
that we grow by what we feed upon, and our strength 
to do is increased by doing. If we wilfully feed upon 
the husks of an empty profession, while the bread of 
the Father’s house is ample for ourselves and all 
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whom we may invite and induce to share with us, we 
not only are in want ourselves but are responsible for 
the same spiritual want in others. We are “to do 
good and communicate” if we desire good for our- 
selves and for those who are within our circle of 
usefulness. 


THE * AUTOCRAT’'S” VIEW OF OLD AGE. 
Dr. O. W. Hotes, who describes himself so truly as 
one who had 

“never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh ” 
—approaches old aye with no abatement of his genial 
cheer, and discourses of it wisely and hopefully in 
the Atlantic: 

Old age is infinitely more cheerful, for intelligent 
people at least, than it was two or three thousand 
years ago. It is our duty, so far as we can, to keep it 
so. There will always be enough about it that is sol- 
emn, and more than enough, alas ! that is saddening. 
But bow much there is in our times to lighten its 
burdens! If they that look out at the windows be 
darkened, the optician is happy to supply them with 
eye-glasses for use before the public, and spectacles 
for their hours of privacy. If the grinders cease be- 
cause they are few, they can be made many again by 
a third dentition. By temperance and good habits of 
life, proper clothing, well-warmed, well-drained, and 
well-ventilated dwellings, and sufficient—not too 
much—exercise, the old man of our time may keep 
his muscular strength in very good condition. I 
doubt if Mr. Gladstone, who is fast nearing his eight- 
ieth birthday, would boast, in the style of Caleb, that 
he was as good a man with his axe as he was when 
he was forty, but I would back him—if the match 
were possible—for a hundred shekels, against that 
over-confident old Israelite, to cut down and chop up 
a cedar of Lebanon. I know a most excellent cler- 
gyman, not far from my own time of life, whom I 
would pit against any vld Hebrew rabbi or Greek 
philosopher of his years and weight, if they could 
return to the flesh, to run a quarter of a mile on 
good, level track. 

In this connection we quote his beautiful sonnet 
“Nearing the Snow Line,” which is not so well 
known as it deserves to be. 

NEARING THE SNOW LINE. 
Slow toiling upward from the misty vale, 
I leave the bright enamelled zones below ; 
No more for me their beauteous bloom shall glow, 

Their lingering sweetness load the morning gale ; 

Few are the slender flowerets, scentless, pale, 

That on their ice-clad stems all trembling blow 
Along the margin of unmelting snow ; 
Yet with unsaddened voice thy verge I hail, 

White realm of peace above the flowering line ; 

Welcome thy frozen domes, thy rocky spires ! 
O’er thee undimmed the moon-girt planets shine, 
On thy majestic altars fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires, 
And all the unclouded blue of heaven is thine ! 
—1870. 


Keer thy heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.— Proverbs 4: 23. F 


OHRISTIANITY. 

Rea Christianity gives men new life. It is the 
growth and perfect action of the Holy Spirit God 
puts into the sons of men. It makes us outgrow any 
form or any system of doctrines we have devised, 
and approach still closer to the truth. It would lead 
us to take what help we can find. It would make 
the Bible our servant, not our master. It would 
teach us to profit by the wisdom and piety of David 
and Solomon, but not to sin their sins, nor bow to 
their idols. It would make us revere the holy words 
spoken by “ godly men of old,” but revere still more 
the word of God spoken through conscience, reason, 
and faith, as the holiest of all. It would not make 
Christ the despot of the soul, but the brother of all 
men. It would not tell us that even he had ex- 
hausted the fullness of God, so that he could create 
none greater ; for with him “ all things are possible,” 
and neither Oid Testament nor New Testament ever 
hints that creation exhausts the Creator. Still less 
would it tell us the wisdom, the piety, the love, the 
manly excellence of Jesus was the result of miracu- 
lous agency alone, but that it was won like tbe ex- 
cellence of humbler men, by faithful obedience to 
Him who gave his Son such ample heritage. It would 
point to him as our brother who went before like the 
good shepherd, to charm us with the music of his 
words, and with the beauty of his life to tempt us 
up the steeps of mortal toil, within the gate of 
heaven. It would have us make the kingdom of 
God on earth, and enter more fittingly the kingdom 
on high. It would lead us to form Christ in the heart, 
on which Paul laid such stress, and work out our 
salvation by this. For it is not so much by the 
Christ who lived so blameless and beautiful eighteen 
centuries ago that we are saved directly, but by the 
Christ we form in our hearts,and live out in our 
daily life, that we save ourselves, God working with 
us both to will and to do.—Theodore Parker. 


SALVATION means the highest peace and joy of 
which the soul is capable. It means heaven here and 
heaven hereafter. This salvation has been explained 
as something outside of us—some outward gift, some 
outward condition, place, or circumstance. We speak 
of going to heaven asif we could be made happy 
solely by being put into a happy place. But the true 
heaven is a state of the soul. It is inward goodness. 
It is Christ formed within. It is the love of God in 
the heart, going out into the life and character.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 





Ir you should wish to be miserable, you must 
think about yourself,—about what you want, what you 
like, what respect people ought to pay to you, what 
people think of you, and then to you nothing will be 
pure. You will spoil everything you touch ; you will 
make sin and misery for yourself out of everything 
which God sends yon; you will be as wretched as 
you choose.— Kingsley. 





WHEN people complain of life, it is almost always 
because they have asked impossible things from it.— 
Renan. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINE. 
Tuere is no feature in the Discipline of the Society 
of Friends that differs so widely from both ecclesias- 
tical and secular usages as the one requiring all ques- 
tions that relate to the welfare of the body to be 
settled in the unity. And this unity is to be waited 
for until whatever opposes the prevailing sentiment 
is withdrawn, or a willingness to submit thereto is 
attained. 


There is perhaps no other point in the governing 
code of the Society that more truly represents the 
spirit of the Christian faith as preached by its Great 
Founder and practiced by his immediate followers. 
The whole animus of the Gospel of Jesus is pervaded 
and permeated by a principle that in its forward 
movements willingly waits for the “ hindmost of the 
flock.” 

While this is the governing spirit of a meeting for 
Discipline, no other feeling can gain the ascendency 
than that which leads to mutual forbearance and a 
patient waiting of the body until the true unity is 
reached. The reasonableness of such a course must be 
apparent to every one who has in any measure come 
into a realization of what it is to have “ the mind of 
Christ.” To such the only desire is that truth may 
have the dominion. They know that it is not in the 
nature of things, either tangible or -revealed, that 
every individual should see the same thing from the 
same point of observation, and this fact broadens the 
field of vision and helps to come to the whole truth 
in forming a judgment. True unity is only possible 
through forbearance, concession, and patient waiting. 
In such a spirit, where there is no seeking to carry a 
point, and no motive but the one of fellowship in the 
truth, must be found the only bond that cements into 
one body of which Christ the saving power is the 
head. 

And this headship in Christ can only be perfected 
as we come into that oneness of spirit which ac- 
cepts and makes our rule of action whatever is re- 
vealed as the ruling principle of life, whether;it re- 
lates to us as individuals or in our associated ca- 
pacity. 

All are equal before our Heavenly Father and the 
same Holy Spirit which gave to Jesus the power to 





become preéminently the Son of God,—perfected in 
all righteousness,—the pattern and example for every 
other son of the Highest, will give to all as it is la- 
bored for and lived up to, such asense of duty and 
obligation of weakness and insufficiency in them- 
selves as will enable themto put in practice the ad- 
monition of the apostle, “ In honor preferring one an- 
other,” “seeking not his own profit but the profit of 
the many, that they may be saved.” 

This thought and care for the whole body in 
which every part has its place, and a service to per- 
form, is the highest ideal of Christian unity,—of 
church fellowship. It was this care for, and interest 
in, one another which led to the declaration in the 
early ages of the Church, “See how these Christians 
love one another,” and the same was said of the 
founders of our beloved Society. 

Let it be the earnest prayer of every one who has 


a part in the inheritance they bequeathed to us, their 
successors, that the same “love and unity ” may be 
the badge of our discipleship. 





MARRIAGES. 

HOLMES—PANCOAST.—Under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, N. J., at the resi- 
dence of Josiah D. Pancoast, First month 22d, 1890, Walter 
Holmes, son of Samuel and Rachel R. Holmes, of Philadel- 


phia, and Laura G. daughter of Josiah D. and Sarah M. 
Pancoast, of Moorestown, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


ALLISON.—On the 12th of Second month, 1890, at her 
residence, near Peekskill, Westchester county, N. Y., Eliza- 
beth, wife of Benjamin T. Allison, and daughter of Jane 
and the late David Hallock, aged 53 years, 10 months, and 
15 days; a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

She had been almost entirely helpless with rheumatism 
for several years, and her helplessness and great sufferings 
have been borne with so much patience and cheerfulness 
that we all felt she was sustained not by her own strength, 
but by a Higher Power, enabling her to endure to the end. 

CHANDLEE.—At his residence, near Sandy Spring, 
Md., Second month 5th, 1890, Mahlon Chandlee, in his 
100th year, having been born Twelfth month 22d, 1790. 

COX.—In Baltimore, First month 11th, 1890, Mary Ket- 
tlewell, widow of Dr. E. Gover Cox, aged 78 years ; a mem- 
ber of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. 

MARIS.—Second month 24th, 1890, in Marple, Pa., J. 
Bartram Maris, aged 77 years. 

MEYERS.—Second month 25th, 1890, Elizabeth S. Mey- 
Funeral from the residence of Randall Meyers, By- 
berry, Philadelphia. 


ers. 


MOTT.—At the home of her parents, in Flushing, L. L, 
Second month 12th, 1890, Florence, eldest daughter of Dan- 
iel and Susan Mott, of heart trouble and pneumonia, in the 
15th year of her age. 

Seldom have we been called upon to mourn the loss of a 
more devoted and affectionate child than she, whose life has 
faded away as the early morning dew. To the inmates of 
the home circle her affectionate care of each member was 
beyond all praise, and will long be remembered with loving 
afféction. 











She was one of the first scholars at the opening of our 
First-day school in this ancient place of worship, while she 
was ever ready to cheer the hearts of her teachers by her 
sweet smile of recognition of their services. Unless pre- 
vented by sickness, she was seldom absent, but accompa- 
nied by her only brother and three young sisters, she gath- 
ered with us every week to listen to the beautiful truths 
from the Lesson Leaves and other instructive works. 

Her funeral was very largely attended, giving evidence 
on that solemn occasion that her loss has been deeply felt. 

E. H. B. 

PALMER.—In Bucks county, Pa., Second month 11, 
1890, Alice C., only child of Mark and Sarah T. Palmer, 
aged 6 years and 5 months. 

PEIRCE.—At the residence of his sisters, in West Phil- 
adelphia, Fifth-day, second month 27th, 1890, Charles W. 
Peirce, of Bristol, Pa., aged 65 years, son of the late Cyrus 
and Ruth Peirce. 

RHOADS.—At Secane, Pa., Second month 23d, 1890, Ira 
B., son of the late Owen and Sarah Rhoads, in his 38th 
year. 

ROBERTS.—At the residence of her brother, John Rob- 
erts, on 17th of Second month, 1890, Hannah Roberts, 
daughter of the late Aaron and Elizabeth H. Roberts; a 
member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
BELIEVING that the readers of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL will be interested in hearing from the 
Friends’ Meeting in Lincoln, and the members near 
there, I will give a brief account. Having an oppor- 
tunity of visiting my brother, E. W. Allen, who re- 
sides in Lincoln, I left Hoopeston, on the 6th of 
First month, by way of Peoria, Burlington, and Oma- 
ha, reaching my destination in twenty-three hours 
from starting. The weather was quite cold and 
snowy for two weeks, and I only met a few friends 
during this time. I attended three meetings held on 
First-day, and one Executive Meeting on Fifth-day 
afternoon, While there was but comparatively a few 
at any of these gatherings, yet considering the dis- 
tance, the cold weather, and the prevailing “ influ- 
enza,” they were pretty well represented, and the 
Spirit of Our Father rested on the assembly. I par- 
took of their hospitality, and felt refreshed by the 
touches of Divine fellowship in these minglings, and 
I now rejoice that my lot was cast with them in so 
many seasons of worship. For, as we experience the 
baptizing power of Truth to spread over the soul 
when thus assembled, we als» realize the circulating 
life to flow from one to another until the whole body 

feels the purpose for which we have met. 

In the meeting a certificate or two were received, 
and the queries and answers were read, all being 
done with a simplicity characteristic of a deep inlaid 
principle. One Friend felt a concern that a proper 
temperance influence should be exercised every- 
where and desired to have read the Fourth Query, 
so as to bring the subject before them at that time, 
which was done. A solemn pause ensued, then an 
exchange of feeling was expressed, and an earnest- 
ness for right direction pervaded the gathering, and 
while a difference of methods as to ways and means 
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to accomplish the end was apparent, still the ‘spirit of 
love kept the bounds of Truth so guarded that all 
felt it was good to thus counsel together. The needs 
of united action are very pressing just now in Ne- 
braska, and also that we keep our strong will-power 
governed by Divine Grace, that no mere party strife 
may antagonize a brother, believing that each is alike 
sincere in his views. The subject was fairly talked 
over, and we separated in the fullness of love for all. 
A proposition was brought up by a member living 
near Bennett, to hold meetings for worship every 
First-day, to alternate from Lincoln to Bennett (or 
near there); also that the executive meeting be held 
in the same way. On consideration it was thought 
best to appoint a committee to visit the Friends in 
that neighborhood in regard to the subject, which 
was done, and they are to meet at the house of 
Michael De Peele the first First-day in Third month 
for conference. 

And as I now review tae situation the language 
of the Prophet comes vividly before me: “ By whom 
shall Jacob arise, for he is small.” And this applies 
not only to the meeting at Lincoln, but to every por- 
tion of our heritage; and as vividly comes the an- 
swer, “ By the eternal Spirit of Truth, by the invisi- 
ble unction of the Christ of God in the soul of man.” 
This and this only can raise up the church, and this 
too by the individual arising of the small child being 
nourished and sustained under the eye of all Truth. 

This visit is one of the bright spots in my life, 
and I feel strengthened by coming in social and re- 
ligious contact with these seemingly isolated ones,— 
yet not isolated in the deep sense. On my way home 
I stopped at Chicago for a few days; attended the 
meeting there on First-day and visited several fam- 
ilies. I was informed that almost every meeting day 
some were there who were not members, five or six 
being there the day I attended. May we be stead- 
fast tothe principle of Truth, that under all cir- 
cumstances we may be as a city set on a hill, that 
Christian light and knowledge may be advanced by 
our lives. 

I was absent seven weeks, and returned home 
feeling benefited, physically and spiritually. 


M.G.S8. 
Hoopeston, Til. 


BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting convened at Ben- 
jaminville, Ill., at the usual time, the meeting for 
ministers and elders being held the afternoon of the 
2ist. Four members from Clear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing were in attendance, two of whom ministered vo- 
cally to us: though we were but few, we needed help 


» as much as if we were many, and the Master would 


be with us as certainly as if the house were filled, 
provided we were faithful. 

As we do not hold First-day schools in the win- 
ter, we do not have a conference at this time, so we 
enjoyed the company of our visitors at our houses. 

On reaching the meeting-house next day we found 
several other Friends had arrived, who were gladly 
welcomed. Notwithstanding our numbers were 
small, there were enough to hold a meeting in the 
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union with God, and know Him to dwell with us, 
and that we might be made willing to do his will. 
The question was asked, How many of us were wan- 
dering from the Father’s house, feeding on husks, 
not willing to come as hired servants; but if we will 
come he will meet us half way. It is necessary for 
us to seek, if we would find. The same spirit and 
power saves all denominations; it is Christ within, 
the hope of glory. The most eloquent sermon ever 
preached was by the spirit of God in our own souls. 
God is ever gracious, manifesting himself to every in- 
dividual. We advise and criticise others; we should 
examine ourselves. Our neighbors are being called 
away; some are prepared, some are not ; how is it 
with us who are left? Are we laboring to be pre- 
pared? Our condition in the next life depends on 
our life and actions in this world. We cannot real- 
ize the condition of the lowest grades of humanity, 
but Christ sought out these and ministered to them. 
If we had less of law and more of grace in conduct- 
ing our meetings, they would be larger and better. 
If we come with our hearts full of love, it will gather 
the people together. 

The business was transacted in condescension and 
harmony. On the answer to the First Query, re- 
garding the observance of the hour, it was remarked 
that tardiness is often the result of carelessness, and 
we entail it on our children, for they will follow our 
example. We must not blame the minister for small 
meetings; we have duties to perform and a Creator 
to worship as well as the minister. We must work 
for others as well as for ourselves. 

On First-day the meeting was much larger and 
satisfactorily ministered unto, the speaker saying 
that locality claims our attention ; if we wish to find 
a particular place we locate it first. In the Scripture 
we read of a lake of fire and brimstone ; where is it 
located? Our God isa consuming fire in our hearts ; 
we have a foretaste of this consuming fire, which will 
continue to burn till the evil in us is consumed. 
Where is Heaven? Where God is, there is Heaven. 
We are the temple of the living God, and if he dwells 
in his temple, be is our guest and is willing to assist 
us in right doing. Many truths are ready to be 
opened to our minds as we are ready to receive them. 
God has provided for our redemption. Are we, like 
the Jews, looking for another way? Christ is all in 
all. All our acts bave an influence over others and are 
anexampletosome. The more truth is investigated, 
the more we find there is in store for us. 

The meeting closed with a feeling of thankfulness 
for the good presented to us. 


E. H. Coa.e. 
Holder, Iii. 


FARMINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING. 

This was held at Macedon, N. Y., on the 5th of 
Second month, and was well attended. Wm. G. 
Barker broke the silence and spoke at some length 
on selfishness, after which Charlotte W. Cocks had 
something to offer, desiring that it might be as fresh 


manna to some. The usual routine of business was 
harmoniously transacted, and in the evening the 





temperance meeting was held. The clerk being ab- 
sent, Clara S. Clapp was appointed for the evening. 
The names of the temperance committee were called 
and three responded. Quite a spirited discussion by 
Ww. G. Barker and others, followed, on the Temper- 
ance question. Charlotte W. Cocks read a couple of 
pieces selected from the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
entitled “ Religion in the Public Schools,” and “‘ Will 
there be Preaching?” and one other piece was read 
by Clara S. Clapp, selected from a Temperance paper. 
The conference then adjourned to meet at Mendon, 
in Fifth month next. 

At the meeting on the following day a few more 
were inattendance. After a season of silence Sarah 
Rathbone arose with a few precious, encouraging 
words, after which Wm. G. Barker spoke of the sweet- 
ness of the meeting, and how it had afforded him 
much satisfaction. Charlotte W. Cocks spoke of the 
simplicity of Religion, quoting the words “‘ God loves 
a sweet dependent Spirit, that owns itself too weak 
to walk alone.” C.8.C. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Wrightstown on 
the 27th of Second month, was well attended by 
members and friendly people in the vicinity. Sev- 
eral members of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee were also there,—whose presence and gospel 
labors were very acceptable. Most of the labor in the 
ministry devolved on Samuel S. Ash and Joseph 
Powell,whose discourses were listened to with marked 
attention. Much was said on the importance of as- 
sembling together for the purpose of associated Di- 
vine worship, waiting on the Lord in spirit, it not be- 
ing so very important whether any vocal ministry 
was heard or not, as communing in spirit was often 
more profitable than spoken words. 

All the Queries were read and answered; a sum- 
mary prepared, and as united with directed to the 
Yearly Meeting. 

After all the usual business had been gone through 
with, the subject of the location of the John M. 
George Boarding School near Newtown, about the cen- 
ter of this Quarterly Meeting, was introduced, and 
the representatives from the different monthly meet- 
ings are to see what amount Friends will voluntarily 
give towards making a free site of 145 acres on the 
Worth farm. E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
LECTURES AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 


On Third month Ist, the 8th of a series of lectures in 
the Teachers’ Course was given, the subjects being 
“ Methods of Teaching Latin,” and “ How to Teach 


Etymology.” The first was well treated by Prof. 
Henry Rolfe, of Swarthmore College, and was an 
earnest and scholarly presentation of the claims for 
high rank of the Latin language, a study of which 
gives intellectual freedom and enables one to see life 
steadily and asa whole. He would not say that the 
study of Virgil would make one a good man, but he 
would say a devoted study of it would make onea 
better man. It leads to thought and investigation 
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and to a better appreciation of the views of life to- 
day, studied in connection with the same thought 
clothed in this language of the far away past. It in- 
volves a heavy responsibility on the part of a 
teacher to teach the language conscientiously, so as 
to bring out the beauty and religious thought it con- 
tains. 

While the time was too short for illustrations of 
Latin as it should be taught in preparatory schools, 
the lecture was inspiring and impressed the hearers 
with the idea that Latin under such methods was a 
study one would love to pursue. Prof. Rolfe was fol- 
lowed by L. M. Hasselor, of the Girls’ Normal School, 
Phila., on the teaching of Etymology with illustra- 
tions of word building from their Latin roots. She 
said it could be made a delightful study and her pu- 
pils greatly enjoyed finding out the whys and where- 
fores of words and names in daily use. The day be- 
ing unfavorable, and the subjects possibly not so at- 
tractive as some others, the attendance was smaller 
than usual, but the attention was earnest and much 
satisfaction expressed with the lectures. 


A SUGGESTION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was gratified to find that our friend, J. C. P., who 
wrote an article on the “ License Question,” had sent 
the same to the Pleasantville Journal. I am not ac- 
quainted with that periodical, but I presume it is a 
suitable one for the publication of all such articles; 
and I would earnestly request that if any of our 
Friends feel like replying to said article,—either by 
endorsement or opposition,—they will send their re- 
plies to the Pleasantville Journal, and thus relieve 
the editors of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
from what would soon run into a political discussion, 
which, as the summer and autumn of 1884 fully de- 
monstrated, is so undesirable in a Friends’ paper. 
HuGu Foutke. 
Philadelphia, Third month 1, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
PRESIDENT MAGILL has sent word from Paris that he will 
again offer this year the “ Magill Prizes for Oratory in the 
Sophomore and Freshman Classes.” The contest will be 
held some time in Fifth month, and the rules governing 
last year’s contest will apply to this. Twelve contestants 
will be chosen by the judges from the whole number of 
competing orations, and five prizes of ten dollars’ worth of 
books each will be awarded the winners. 

—At the meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, on Seventh-day 
last, Swarthmore was honored by the election of James W. 
Ponder ’90, as president of the association. 

—Professor Appleton has been prevented from giving 
the course of Shakespearian readings he had promised the 
upper classes, by an affection of his throat which has ren- 
dered speaking difficult to him. 

—Samuel R. Lippincott, ’90, and William C. Sproul, ’91, 
represented the Swarthmore Phenix at the convention of 
the Inter-Collegiate Press Association of the Central States, 
on Seventh-day. A paper was read before the meeting by 
William C. Sproul, who is Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh, 
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University of Pennsylvania, and other prominent institu- 
tions were represented. 

—The Eunomian Literary Society has secured a large 
frame in which pictures of ex-members of the Society will 


will be placed, and hung in the Eumonian room. 
8. 


THE UNDERTONE. 
Tuy word, O Lord, for evermore is true, 

The deep without calls to the deep within. 

Here on the sunlit crags I lie at ease, 

Whence I behold an endless vast without, 

And dimly know a deeper vast within. 

One, the eternal voice of pealing sound, 

And one with ceaseless crying of the soul, 

While each to each a solemn answer gives. 
Hearken ! My soul, be still and understand! 
Swept by swift winds and drawn by secret power 
The waters break in music on the shore, 

And with a speechless yet a meaning voice, 

Not to be heard but by the fortunate ear 
Attuned to high and spiritual sounds, 

These waters cry, behold, they cry aloud, 
Moaning in tender sympathy with pain, 
Shouting anon with fresh and childlike glee, 

Or murmuring low as in love’s fond embrace, 

Or like the prayers of saints about to die, 

Then thundering the warrior’s battle-shout ; 
The market’s hum; the gold of eloquence, 

The ever-wearying wrangle of the schools, 

And the vain battle of the idle crowd, 

All these I hear. repeated from the world. 

But underneath them all, a deeper strain, 
Binding the whole in smooth, unbroken rhythm, 
Is one low, marvelous voice, as thunder strong, 
Divinely clear, and sweet as heavenly bells, 
That pauses not, nor ever changes tone, 

But speaks unto the soul for evermore 

Its one eternal prophecy of peace. 

That wonderous voice, O God! is surely thine ; 
That selfsame voice, Eternal God! is mine. 

—T. T. Munger. 


CENSORS. 

Not him who tries my case unheard, 

And so condemns, do I most dread ; 

Nor him who deems me false of word 
On others’ charge of what I said. 


Not him who thinks me cold and vain 
Because, perchance, I passed him by ; 

Not him who says I strive for gain, 
Uncaring for the craft I ply. 


I dread not these the most; for, see, 
They judge by passing act or phrase,— 
Mere misinterpretings of me,— 
And underblame or overpraise. 


The judge whose verdict most I dread, 
Before whose censorship I smart, 
Whose accusations weigh like lead, 
Is my own pitiless, stern heart. 
—Julie M. Lippmann, in 8. S. Times. 


He, the Great Father, knows each heart's sore aching ; 
His hand will wipe away the falling tears, 

And gather up the links unclasped and breaking, 
To shine undimmed through the eternal years. 











A QUARREL. 


THERE’s a knowing little proverb, 
From the sunny land of of Spain ; 
But in Northland as in Southland, 
Is its meaning clear and plain. 
Lock it up within your heart; 
Neither lose nor lend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel, 
One can always end it. 


Try it well in every way, 
Still you’ll find it true, 
In a fight without a foe, 
Pray what could you do? 
If the wrath is yours alone, 
Soon you will expend it— 
Two it takes to makes a quarrel, 
One can always énd it. 


Let’s suppose that both are wroth, 
And the strife begun, 
If one voice shall cry for “ Peace,” 
Soon it will be done. 
If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel, 
One can always end it. 
—Treasure Trove. 


NEW YEAR’S AT THE MT. PLEASANT 
SCHOOL. 
A Circular Letter to Friends of the School. 


Mr. Pieasant, 8. C., February 5, 1890. 
TuHere have been various and sundry deviations for 


a few years past, but owing to an improvement in our 
situation we made an effort this year to have New 
Year’s come the first day of January,in common with 


others. We did not, however, quite strike it, the 
Monday following being a much more convenient 
day for all concerned. So the edict was sent forth, 
that on Monday, January 6th, the great yearly feast 
would take place. 

Quite in contrast to that of last year, the weather 
proved delightful. True, the sun arose in a clond, 
but the mists soon rolled away and “ de free fire,” as 
they call the sun, was shedding its warmth and com- 
fort for rich and poor alike. This always makes up, 
in great measure, for whatever other comforts our 
colored friends may be deprived of. As I said, the 
day was beautiful, much more like June than Janu- 
ary. Crocus bags, bed-spreads, umbrella handles, 
and all which seemed so desirable last year, were at 
a discount now, and the merry voices of the “ big 
gang” of children were heard in and around the 
school yard, for two or three hours before the doors 
were opened ; and had you gone through the village, 
an hour before, happy, shining faces would have 
greeted you on every side, so alive did it seem with 
the one hundred and fifty “head o’ children,” all 
filled with eager anticipation of the enjoyment in 
store for them. To be sure, you might have missed 
the school-bags, and the two sticks of wood off their 
heads; but you would have been sure to know them 
from the effort at a little extra fitting up for “ de ani- 
versity occasion,” as the breth’en would call it. 
Suffice it to say, when the bell rang they were all 


there, ready to fall into line, all who are members of 
the school, and a few more who intended to be. Our 
main room seats about eighty, but with benches all 
around the sides and back we can comfortably seat 
all the pupils for opening exercises or extra occa- 
sions, so they do not longer have to sit “ tree tick- 
ness deep.” A number of visitors had by this time 
favored us with their presence. Among these were 
quite a number of former pupils, young married wo- 
men, each with her babe in her arms, the latter rep- 
resenting the grandchildren of the school. 

The faces turned towards us as we struck the bell 
for the opening exercises to commence were a study, 
especially when they sang their song of greeting and 
the chorus “ Happy greeting tur call (to all” ) was re- 
peated again and again, each time more lustily. We 
have always tried to keep in their minds the reason 
why we choose this day (January Ist, I mean) as 
theirs to celebrate rather than Christmas, and why 
they should always keep it in remembrance. Of 
course none, even the oldest of them, know anything 
of the war, or the events which led to it, only as 
they hear them referred to by older persons, and it 
is quite difficult to make them understand or realize 
the facts; but we always do our best to impress it 
upon their minds, so a little talk on this subject fol- 
lowed the opening exercises. . . .. . 

The grand event of the day was the distribution 
of the gifts. As we had looked over what had heen 
collected, and then thought of the number of bun- 
dles to be filled, we confess to feeling a little troubled, 
but the supply held out like the widow’s cruse of 
oil, till there was enough and something over. The 
donation of woolens was very generous, as usual, 
This forms the foundation and a little more, we 
might say. The scarfs and head coverings were very 
pretty and attractive, and more fitting for this 
weather than thicker ones would have been. There 
were enough for every girl to have something for 
head or neck, from the largest to the smallest, not 
omitting even the baby “ grands,” each of whom was 
treated to a little woolen hood or cap. One of them, 
a tiny boy in his mother’s arms, when we gave him 
the bright cap, pulled off hisown and made a little 
bow. It was very “cunning.” The bright colors al- 
ways attract and delight. It was observed by one of 
the teachers, that a girl who was dressea in deep 
black, had a bright red scarf. Blaming herself for 
the mistake, she went to her at once and offered to 
exchange it fora black one. To her great surprise 
the girl said “no.” “ But you arein black,” said the 
teacher. “I know it,” was the reply, “ but I ain’t go- 
ing to dress in black always, you know.” She said 
no more, but inwardly commended her forethought. 
The handkerchiefs, suspenders, etc., pleased the boys 
as well. There were enough of the latter to take the 
place of all the brittle threads and treacherous rags 
by which these trousers bad been for so long sus- 
pended. There were enough of the former, too, to go 
around, and we were glad, for as we have before re- 
marked, though all else stand still, their noses keep 
running on. The cards next claimed attention, the 
visitors being allowed the first choice. The grab- 
barrel has grown to be a part of these occasions, and 
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they act as a relief to us as well as a pleasure to them. 
All the odds and ends, little things broken or torn, 
everything which we do not know how to dispose of 
otherwise, not being fitting for a gift, and yet can be 
utilized in some way, is rolled up and consigned to 
the grab-barrel; bits of ribbon badly soiled, odd but- 
tons, old gloves and stockings, pieces of badly worn 
underclothing, odd sizes of collars and cuffs, rolls of 
small bits of cloth, old books. It gives us a good op- 
portunity to dispose of such things where they will 
be of some use. You can imagine our perplexity 
when we saw fifteen portions of these old things 
brought back home by our own children, to whom 
they were not of the slightest use. So this year we 
offered them a penny apiece for their grabs, a plan 
which worked very well. Soon after Christmas, I 
noticed as one of the country children passed my 
desk, that she had a very pretty uncommon looking 
school-bag. I remarked upon it, and asked where 
she bought it? She replied, “I made it.” But where 
did yon get such pretty cloth, I said? “ Why, out of 
de grab-barrel,” she said, her face brightening up, 
and I remembered a little bundle of double-faced 
cotton flannel. When people are so poor and have 
nothing accumulated, not even old clothes or pieces 
of cloth, it is surprising how they can utilize what to 
us seems only fitting for the rag-bag. And here 
again, let me tell you, that we never have any rags 
to sell, for when ours is full it is given to a certain 
country woman who makes use of every bit of cloth 
an inch square. But to come again to our entertain- 
ment. We could not in justice let our sewing-school 
go unnoticed, so it was represented by a class of little 
girls, each with sewing work in hand, who sang a 
sewing-school song, keeping time with their sewing 
as they sang. It was a pretty and attractive feature. 

It was as pleasant a time as ever we had, height- 
ened by the charming weather and the presence and 
aid of another white teacher, a wide-awake Western 
woman, whom we have engaged for our Sewing 
School, and the comfortand convenience of our beau- 
tiful new building, with everything so much to our 
minds. After the struggle of the last two or three 
years, we can hardly realize it. And so the day 
passed away with nothing to mar the enjoyment, and 
they went to their homes happy and satisfied. To 
provide, gratuitously, an entertainment of that kind 
for upwards of one bundred and fifty children, might 
seem a great and expensive undertaking, but with so 
many interested friends and each and all doing what 
they can, and a real, live woolen mill to back us, very 
little expense is incurred. Whatever comes to us dur- 
ing the year that can be used in this way, is carefully 
laid aside, so when our friends clean their houses in 
the spring, everything, ornamental or useful, which 
they may find to spare, and bric-a-brac they are tired 
of, mats, tidies, pin-cushions, table-covers, etc., etc., I 
hope they will put them in the barrels with the more 
substantial articles. 

At tne Home we had the usual holiday festivities 
and the usual holiday excitement. We have never 
attempted roasting the turkey ourselves since that 
memorable occasion of which we wrote a few years 
ago. We are satisfied that one such experience as 





that in a life-time for any person isenough. But the 
turkey was cooked, nevertheless, and followed a few 
days after by a pig, which was donated by a friend 
from the country, all prepared to cook, much to the 
amusement of the family. Santa Claus paid his usual 
visit and nothing necessary to the happiness of the 
family was left out. One of thelittle girls, five years 
old, had among other thinga pair of shoes. When 
asked if they fitted her, she replied, ‘‘ Almost; dey fits 
good at de heels but deys a little too big at de 
toes.” I hope after this the shoes that are sent us 
will fit all over the feet. 

The children enjoy excellent health ; have not even 
had the “grippe,” only such as their care-takers get 
on them occasionally when they do not come up to 
the true standard of right. We have fourteen in the 
family, all under fifteen, having found places for all 
the older ones. The last accession was quite a novel 
one in theshape of alittle white puppy, but six weeks 
old. I have always protested against having a dog 
here, for the dog’s sake, mainly ; but the relatives of 
cne of the older boys gave him this beautiful little 
one, and as Mrs. Nicholas voluntered to take care of 
it, my heart relented as soon as I saw it. It isa 
source of great delight and its religious training is not 
most certainly neglected, as it is brought into prayers 
morning and evening, and has been taught to sit still 
in a little chair till the exercises close. I imagine 
they all say their prayers with one eye on the dog, 
and I think they do, for they are ready to declare he 
kneels too. Besides the dog we have a cow, a pig, 
and a number of chickens. So much has been said in 
regard to kindness to animals, and so many comments 
have been made by us, upon the poor half starved 
animals we see all around us, that we are obliged to 
be very vigilant for fear ours will be killed with kind- 
ness, especially in the matter of eating. 

The weather here this winter has certainly been 
remarkable. Aside from a few rather cold days it 
has been summer-like. The nights and mornings 
are cool and necessitate a fire, but in the middle of 
the day it is oppressively warm. The jessamineis in 
full bloom, and the air in many places is fragrant 
with the blossoms of the rose and other flowers. 
We have a friend from New York stopping in Charles- 
ton, and last Saturday we went over and took a little 
trip with her, a mile or two from the city, to the 
Ashley River Asylum. This is an institution that 
was started soon after the war closed, as a refuge for 
the colored poor; and if any one wants to see the 
very odds and ends of humanity, the dregs of colored 
creation, here is the place to find them, for I do not 
believe in any other place in the United States could 
be found such a pitifnl collection of helpless human 
beings. It was one of the lovelizst days of the season, 
and the car ride the whole length of Rutledge avenue, 
the most beautiful part of the city, next to the Battery, 
was delightful. Maay handsome buildings have been 
erected and old ones modernized since the war. 
The yards were filled with roses in bloom, and were 
well worth taking the pains to see. The matron of 
this institution,a very superior colored woman, is the 
mother of our assistant teacher, and we had a stand- 
ing invitation to come ourselves and bring our friends, 
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at any time. After leaving the cars at the terminus 
of the road there was a long and circuitous walk to 
be taken, and “ Paul,” an inmate of the Home, had 
been sent to show us the way. Paul, by the way, is 
a character by himself. He is spoken of as the “ fool- 
ish boy,” said boy being about sixty years of age, 
counting the time since he first came into this world, 
but less than a child inunderstanding. But he knew 
enough to be proud of his commission that day, and 
as the car stopped we saw his smiling, or grinning 
face, peering through the windows to catch sight of 
Miss Mun-ro, with whom he was already acquainted, 
and “ der oder buckra’oman’s.” And on he marched 
ahead, looking behind occasionally to assure us “ We 
mos’ git der.” His delight was made manifest in 
every movement. Our walk carried us through one 
of the truck farms. Here we passed a field of peas, 
just ready to blossom; a little further on, acres of 
strawberries, ripe and ripening. Baskets of the ripe 
fruit lay upon the ground ready for market. The 
mock-orange trees were covered with white blossoms, 
and we passed hedges of roses and japonicas, all in 
bloom, and this on the first day of January. Passing 
all these, and nearer to the house, we came to the 
potter’s field where, not only the inmates of this in- 
stitution, but all the poor of the city, find their last 
long resting place. There are numberless societies in 
Charlesten, and all through the South, whose sole 
aim is to care for the sick and dead. Indeed, some 
of the foolish ones belong to so many they spend all 
their money while living to secure a “ splendid ” fu- 
neral and decent burial after death. And they must 
be poor and friendless, indeed, outside of the pale of 
all society, who are laid away here. 

We were told it had beea buried over, two or 
three times; we counted ten or twelve newly cov- 
ered graves and two orthree just dug. Some of these 
were children’s, and it was touching to see the at- 
tempts at decoration, the little tokens of remem- 
brance from some friendly hand,—a few shells, a lit- 
tle old ornament, a sprig of green, and on one a 
pasteboard cross covered with green and white paper. 
Everything in and around the dwelling was as clean 
and comfortable as it could be with the provisions 
made by the city, and it is a great deal better than 
no shelter for these unfortunate creatures, but sadly 
in contrast with institutions of the kind in the North. 
There were eighty-five inmates, mostly aged people, 
—a large number of them blind. One of the blind 
men was a very high-toned individual. He informed 
us that he was “section” (sexton) of the little chapel 
where they held religious service. Everything in 
and about it was faultlessly neat and well arranged, 
but the flourishes and airs put on took our attention. 
We complimented him on the appearance of the 
chapel, and asked if he could not see at all. “I can 
just desceond (discern) the first symptoms of light,” 
was the reply, and he went on to say that he had his 
eyes “ amputed” upon, but it seems the doctor's skill 
proved insufficient. After we had gone the rounds, 
seen them served with their dinner of beef soup, of 
which they make this repast six days out of seven, 
we were invited intothe Matron’s room and served 
with a very tempting lunch, prepared by the hands 


of the teachers. Altogether we had a most enjoya- 
ble time, and started for home to find “ Paul” ready 
to show “dem buckra to de cars,” but we excused 
him, giving him five cents for his services thus far. 
Assy D. Munro. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE SOUTHERN UTES. 


InpIAN RiGuts ASSOCIATION, 
1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, February 25. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

I rrust that you will kindly exert your influence upon 
your Representatives in Congress, either through the 
channels of the public press, or by private letters, to 
prevent the threatened removal of the Southern Utes 
from their present reservation in Colorado, to the 
proposed new reservation in Utah. The reasons for 
opposing this removal are, in my judgment, strong 
and urgent. I will briefly state them: The removal 
will bea violation of a fundamental principle of sound 
Indian management. Indians should never be re- 
moved from a reservation which is capable of main- 
taining them by civilzed industry, which has suffi- 
cient arable land for that purpose, and which by its lo- 
cality enables them to have free and natural inter- 
course with civilized communities, unless such In- 
dians are so hostile to the whites as to imperil the 
peace of the surrounding country. When Indians 
are upon arable land, as is the case of the Southern 
Utes, they should be settled upon it permanently un- 
der the terms of the Dawes Severalty Bill; and such 
steps should be taken for their civilization by the 
Government and by their friends, as will make them, 
in due course of time, quiet, orderly, and industrious 
citizens. After Indians have been so settled, legiti- 
mate means should be taken for the sale and opening 
to settlement of their surplus and unneeded lands. 
All this is true of the Southern Utes. The urgent de- 
mand for the removal of these people, made by the 
Senators of Colorado, arises wholly from the desire of 
the white population contiguous to the reservation to 
become possessed of their lands, irrespective of the 
grave, if not fatal, injury which will beinflicted upon 
this tribe of Indians thereby. It is proposed to re- 
move these people to lands in Utah where there is a 
great scarcity of water, and where, unless irrigation 
be used, agriculture is attended with such difficulties 
as in the case of Indians to be almost, if not wholly, 
impossible. It must also be noticed that these lands 
are so mountainous and inaccessible as to furnish a 
powerful temptation to lawlessness on the part of the 
Indians who may be located upon them. Also that 
there is as strong an outcry from the people of Utah 
living near the proposed reservation against this re- 
moval as there is from the people of Durango and the 
neighboring country of Colorado in favor of it. 

It has been urged, in advocacy of this removal, 
that the Indians themselves desire it, but in reply to 
this argument it should be noted that the very rea- 
sons given by the Indians are those which should 
decide the Government against the removal. The 
Ute Indians did not originally wish to remove, but 
acceded to the urgent pressure of the Commissioners, 
who remained with them five months in order to se- 
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cure their consent, and were partially influenced in 
their decision by the payment of money, made to 
some of their Chiefs, through the Commissioners, 
which was virtually bribery, to secure their consent. 
The Indians say that they desire to go to the new 
Reservation because the whites will then no longer 
trouble them and they will be allowed to live as In- 
dians. It is not only the professed purpose of the 
United States Government to civilize Indians,—to 
permit them no longer to live as Indians, and to re- 
quire them to live as white men,—but the Govern- 
ment is under the weightiest of obligations so to do. 
This very reason which has been assigned by the 
friends of the removal in its favor is a strong argu- 
ment against the removal. 

But the most powerful argument against the whole 
scheme lies in the fact that a fatal precedent will be 
establisbed which will act most injuriously on the 
fortunes not of these Indians alone, but of all others, 
if the Government weakly permits a removal of In- 
dians solely for the purpose of gratifying the greed 
of the whites. By allowing such a removal there is 
a virtual admission that the Government’s wish to 
civilize the Indians is at least not so sincere and firm 
as is its desire to gratify the demand of those who 
covet their lands. If it yields in this instance there 
is no logical reason why it should not yield in all 
others where the Indian possesses land good enough 
to excite the cupidity of his neighbors. If it yields 
now in the case of the Southern Utes it will be but a 
few years before the Indian’s neighbors in Utah will 
demand his removal from the proposed reservation 
to some more inaccessible and worthless spot. 

The principle involved in this question is funda- 
mental and vital. What should be done in this case 
is both consistent with justice to Indians and the in- 
terests of their white neighbors. The Southern Utes 
should be settled at once upon their present reserva- 
tion, and should take up as individuals their lands 
under the terms of the Severalty Bill. The Govern- 
ment should immediately put into operation on their 
behalf such methods for their civilization as will 
change them from wandering and shiftless to settled 
and industrious people. The same methods which 
have been successful wherever fairly applied in 
bringing about this result with other Indians will be 
successful with these. A sufficient number of Sioux 
in Dakota have already changed from savage to civi- 
lized men to prove the truth of this assertion. The 
surplus lands of the Southern Utes should then be 
opened, on equitable terms, to white settlement, so 
that the irritation which exists on the part of their 
white neighbors from the presence of a long, narrow 
strip of Indian country between two portions of civi- 
lized country may be removed. By such just and 
reasonable action both the white man and the Indian 
may be served, and that great injustice which will 
result from yielding to the present demand for the 
Indians’ removal on the one hand, and from allowing 
the Indian and the Indian’s land to be obstacles to 
civilization on the other, may be done away. 

We believe that members of Congress, when fully 
informed of the facts, are anxious to do that which 
is reasonable and just for the Indian and that this 


appeal on his behalf will not be unavailing. It will 
be, we think, apparent to every mind which has at 
ali considered the Indian question, that there can be 
no doubt as to the fairness and justice of this plea. 
The principle of unnecessary removals once admitted, 
the Government will have practically abandoned its 
determination to treat the Indian justly and to fur- 
nish him a fair chance for life. No white community 
put under the operation of constant removal at the 


demand of more powerful neighbors could exist in a 
state of civilization. 
Respectfully, Hersert WELSH. 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue injury done to the restrictive provisions of 
the “ Brooks” license system by the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, last summer, limiting the discretion 
of the license judges as to “ wholesale” sellers, has 
apparently been as great as was feared. The whole- 
sale selling has enormously increased, and a great 
number of illicit places are now in operation. These 
“speak-easies,” as they are called, are alleged to 
number 4,000 in Philadelphia, now,—though this is 
probably an over-estimate. As to the general effect 
of the Brooks law, we find the following interesting 
and calm statement in a letter of Josiah W. Leeds, 
of Germantown, to a Southern correspondent, (the 
mayor of a city). It was written in the Twelfth 
month last. Josiah says: 

“In reply to the inquiry of the 6th instant, rela- 
tive to the operation of the Brooks High License 
Act, I will say that upon some points and in some 
directions it has shown quite an improvement over 
the order of things which obtained under the free 
license regime. The number of arrests on the first 
day of-the week has been less—so have been the 
commitments to the House of Correction. The num- 
ber of retail licenses granted in the discretion of the 
Court of Licensing Judges, is about one-fourth of 
what it was formerly. In the matter of wholesale li- 
censes, by a ruling of the Supreme Court of the State 
upon the wording of the statute as it stands, the 
discretionary power of the Judges, in the absence of 
direct remonstance, is said to be inoperative, and 
hence many new licenses to ‘ wholesale’ dealers and 
bottlers have lately been asked for and granted, and 
very great mischief is resulting. This of course can 
be remedied, and it is generally believed will be 
remedied upon the reassembling of our (biennial) 
Legislature. In the meantime hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of unlicensed houses have sprung up all 
over the city, known as ‘ speak-easies,’ where liquor 
is purchased by the quart or gallon, taken home and 
drunk there, and so drunkenness tends to become a 
family evil instead of an individual one. A great 
deal that is not reassuring could be cited on this 
point. 

“The four judges comprising the Licensing Court 
(who have just been designated for the third year by 
the whole Board of Judges), are certainly well chosen, 
and they have succeeded in wiping out many low 
dives which for years set at naught the uncertain 
processes of Grand Jury hearings and jury trials. 
Likewise, the saloons which were formerly almost 
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snweslatite to be found contiguous to the theatres and I 
other places of amusement have ail been refused li- 
censes, while the evidence of the exposure of inde- 
cent pictures or posters in drinking- places (including 
large hotels), has operated to cause the withholding 
or absolute refusal of licenses. So in the matter of 
the exposure of indecent prints the tobacco dealers 
have nearly free course, and, as a class, are rapidly 
placing their shops on the same debasing plane as 
the lowest liquor saloons and the opium joints. 
With the closing up of several thousands of drinking 
places and the abatement of so many nuisances, 
there would have been an appreciation of property 
values in many quarters, had it not been that the 
cigar shops, with their unsavory associations, have 
in numerous cases taken the place of what went 
before. ; 

“That there is any less liquor sold I am not pre- 
pared to say. Some of our breweries have added 
greatly to their productive capacity, and many of the 
liquor saloons have largely increased their accomnio- 
dations and supplied extra furnishings and attrac- 
tions; and, as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reports a decided increase in intoxicants manufac- 
tured the last fiscal year, I am inclined to believe 
that Philadelphia takes its full proportion. High 
License homicide cases appear to be as many and as 
revolting as under the old conditions. There has 
been a large increase in the number of private clubs 
for convivial purposes, though the courts appear to 
be careful about granting charters to suspicious ap- 
plicants, but then, like the ‘speak-easies,’ they com- 
pass their object unlicensed. If the Brooks Act, or 
any other high license restrictive measure, continues, 
or is put in force, it needs, as I said before, to be dif- 
ferently worded in the matter of the provisions rela- 
tive to wholesale dealers, manufacturers, and bot- 
tlers, and to include the requirement which obtains 
in Massachusetts relative to blinds and screens. I 
understand that there are some restrictive features 
in the recently enacted Arkansas Act which are held 
to be exceptionally good and efficacious, but I have 
not seen a full copy of the law.” 


ORIGIN OF OLD SAYINGS. 


TuHE majority of these proverbial sayings are, I sup- 
pose, of old, and come down to us from our English 


or Dutch forefathers. Here is the origin of the ex- 
pression “ tick ” for credit, which I bave always taken 
to be quite modern slang. It seems, on the contrary, 
that it is as old as the seventeenth century, and is 
corrupted from ticket, as a tradesman’s bill was then 
commonly called. On tick was on ticket. “ Humble 
pie” refers to the days when the English forests were 
stocked with deer, and venison pastry was commonly 
seen on the tables of the wealthy. The inferior and 
refuse portions of the deer, termed the “ umbles,” 
were generally appropriated to the poor, who made 
them into apie. Hence “umble pie” became sug- 
gestive of poverty, and afterward was applied to de- 
gradations of other kinds. “A wild goose chase” 
was a sort of racing, resembling the flying of wild 
geese, in which, after one horse bad gotten the lead, 
the other was obliged to follow after. As the second 
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a 
aie eninitie-a exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
overtake the first, this mode of racing was finally dis- 
continued. The expression “a feather in his cap” 
did not signify merely the right to decorate one’s self 
with some token of success, but referred to an an- 
cient custom among the people of Hungary, of which 
mention is made in the Lansdowne Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. None but he who had killed a 
Turk was permitted to adorn himself in this fashion, 
or to “ shew the number of his slaine enemys by the 
number of fethers in his cappe.” It occurs to me to 
question whether the similar phrase, “ to plume him- 
self,’ had not its source in the same tradition. 
“Chouse” is a Persian word, spelt properly kiaus or 
chiaus, meaning intelligent, astute, and, as applied to 
public agents, an honorary title. In 1609, a certain 
Sir Robert Shirley sent before him to England a mes- 
senger, or chiaus, as his agent from the Grand Signior 
and the Sophy, he himself following at his leisure. 
The agent chiaused the Persian and Turkish mer- 
chants in England of £4,000, and fled before Sir Rob- 
ert arrived. A “ baker’s dozen” was, generally the 
devil’s dozen, thirteen being the number of witches 
supposed to sit down together at their great meetings 
or sabbaths. Hence, the superstition about sitting 
thirteen at table. The baker was an unpopular char- 
acter, and became substituted for the devil. (Query, 
Why was the baker unpopular?) The explanation 
of the proverbial saying about “ Hobson’s choice” is 
given by Steele in the Spectator, No. 509. Hobson 
kept a livery stable, his stalls being ranged one be- 
hind another, counting from the door. Each cus- 
tomer was obliged to take the horse which happened 
to be in the stall nearest the door, this chance fashion 
of serving being thought to secure perfect impartial- 
ity.— Atlantic oo 


Tue spirit of seiesiatbe sunita d to religion finds 
Christianity to be net a body of doctrines so much as 
a principle of life. It finds that the rock on which 
the church is founded is the divinely discerned broth- 
erhood of man. And the church itself, the Christian 
church itself, is no longer the hody of those who 
agree in opinion as to the methods of the Divine Be- 
ing or the operations of heavenly grace ; but it is the 
vast congregation of men everywhere and always 
who hold fast to their convictions of the inner light, 
who seek salvation, or the eternal duration of their 
spiritual welfare, by conforming their lives to the 
principles by which Christ himself lived. This is the 
spiritual truth which explains the dark saying thata 
man may be a member of the Christian church who 
never heard the name of Christ. And it explains in 
all its illimitable meaning, those words of the great 
Teacher himself, holding in transcendent love all hu- 
manity, as he looked before and after,—“ Before 
Abraham was, I am.”—G. W. Curtis. 


I sometimes feel as if we ought to love the crip- 
pled souls with a certain tenderness which we need 
not waste on noble natures. One who is born with 
such congenital incapacity that nothing can make a 
gentleman of him, is entitled, not to our wrath, but 
to our profoundest sympathy.—0O. W. Holmes. 





